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THE EARLY ENGLISH SETTLERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Under their grant to Carolina from Charles II the Lords 
Proprietors were authorized to create titles of nobility in 
their province. The Heralds’ College also provided for a 
herald for Carolina so that coats-of-arms could be granted 
and registered. 


The Proprietors desired to establish a stable and success- 
ful government in their province and they likewise hoped 
to reap financial profits from their scheme of colonization, 
and for their landed aristocracy they desired better than 
the commonality, consequently they sought the best class 
of people of the British Isles to settle in Carolina, by offer- 
ing liberal concessions in grants of land. The island of 
Barbadoes, to which many adherents of the Royal cause had 
fled upon the triumph of Cromwell’s party, was thickly 


populated, so an appeal was made to the planters of that 


island to consider the advantages of Carolina. Accordingly, 
a company was formed there to explore Carolina and report 
on the discoveries. Each shareholder in the company con- 


.. tributed sugar. To each stockholder the Proprietors agreed 


- to allot land in Carolina proportionate to the amount of 
“~ sugar contributed to the pool. An expedition under William 
~ Hilton explored the coast of Carolina in 1663 and the ob- 

- servations of the explorers were published in London in 1664. 
- Port Royal, which had been exploited by the French in 
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f ~ 1562 and by the Spaniards from 1566 to 1587, had received 
— the highest recommendations as a suitable place in which 
/ to plant a settlement. 


Following up their activity under Hilton in behalf of 
Carolina, whereby they obtained liberal concessions for 
settlers from the Lords Proprietors, the Barbadian planters 
next took up, in that same year, the project of establishing 
a settlement near Cape Fear on the coast of what is now 
North Carolina. This undertaking they accomplished in 
May, 1664, when they effected a settlement on the Cape 
Fear River and called it Charles Town, and a government 
was organized there under the name of Clarendon County 
with Robert Sandford as Secretary and Register. 


Two of the outstanding refugees to Barbadoes at the 
downfall of the Royal cause were Colonels John Colleton 
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and John Yeamans. It was Colleton who, while in England 
for the Restoration, suggested to Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
the idea of securing from Charles II a regrant to a group 
of his supporters of the province of Carolana, which his 
father had granted to Sir Robert Heath in 1629, but which 
Sir Robert had failed to develop. As a slight recompense 
for the great losses he had sustained for the Royal cause, 
Charles II, at the instance of Sir John Berkeley, conferred 
on him the dignity of baronet, February 18, 1661. Colleton, 
in turn, induced the Proprietors to have the King confer 
the same dignity on Yeamans, January 12, 1665 (new style). 
On January 11, 1665 (new style), the Proprietors had ap- 
pointed Colonel Yeamans lieutenant-general and governor 
of Carolina. In November, 1665, Sir John headed an expe- 
dition of three vessels to Charles Town, but soon became 
discouraged and returned to Barbadoes. On June 16, 1666, 
Secretary Sandford sailed from Charles Town to explore 
the coast of Carolina in the vicinity of Port Roval. The 
report Sandford made of his explorations was published in 
London in 1666. The surgeon of Sandford’s fleet was a 
young Englishman named Henry Woodward. Observing 
the respect and enthusiasm with which the Indians of Port 
Royal had received the Englishmen, Dr. Woodward decided 
to remain there among the Indians to learn their language 
in order to be of greater service to the Proprietors. 


The reports on Port Royal induced the Proprietors to send 
a company of settlers to Port Royal. A fleet of three ships, 
the Carolina, the Port Royal and the Albemarle, was as- 
sembled in the Downes in August, 1669, and sailed for Barba- 
does, which was reached in October. On the 2nd of Novem- 
ber a storm destroyed the Albemarle at Barbadoes and a 
substitute ship was obtained there and the fleet sailed on, 
but was soon forced to put in at the island of Nevis. There 
they found Dr. Henry Woodward who had been left by the 
Sandford expedition at Port Royal over three years before. 
The Spaniards had heard of his presence at Port Royal 
and had captured him and taken him to St. Augustine whence 
he was rescued by Searle, an English pirate, and taken to 
the Leeward Islands where he shipped as surgeon on a priva- 
teer that was wrecked at Nevis by the storm that had 
wrecked the Albemarle at Barbadoes. 


The expedition reached what was later called Bull’s Bay, 
February 15, 1670. After several days there it moved down 
to Port Royal. The Cassique of Kiawah joined the expedi- 
tion at Bull’s Bay and went with it to Port Royal. He 
convinced the leaders that Port Royal would be constantly 
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menaced by the Spaniards and the company moved up to 
the Kiawah, or Ashley, River and settled on its south bank. 
They at first called their settlement Albemarle Point, but 
in December, 1670, an order was received from the Pro- 
prietors to call it Charles Town in honor of the King, Charles 
II, the Charles Town on the Cape Fear having been abandoned 
in the meantime. 


The first company of English settlers numbered about two 
hundred. Ninety-two were listed as on the Carolina when 
it was anchored in the Downes, but one of them dropped 
off when the fleet touched at Kinsale, Ireland, on the way 
over. 


Among these first settlers just a few have left their 
impress upon South Carolina. Florence O’Sullivan, a bluster- 
ing Irishman, was at an early date sent to the island at 
the entrance to the harbor to set a watch to keep the settle- 
ment warned of the approach of any enemy. The island 
has ever since borne his name and it has likewise ever since 
been dedicated to defense; never having been granted to 
private citizens. 


Stephen Bull, who was an attorney and a surveyor, has 
left the deepest impress on South Carolina of any of these 
first settlers. He and his younger brother, Burnaby, came 
from a background of outstanding English families. His 
father was Josias Bull, an attorney of Kinghurst Hall in 
Warwickshire. An uncle was William Bull, rector of Sheldon 
in Warwickshire, who had a son, William, who was also 
rector of Sheldon. A tablet to their memory adorns a wall 
of the church. His grandfather was William Bull of Sheldon 
Hall, Warwickshire. The Bull arms were registered in the 
Heralds’ College and the family was represented in the 
visitations of Warwickshire. Stephen Bull’s mother was 
Katherine Agard, daughter of Stephen Agard and Susan 
Burnaby, daughter of Sir Richard Burnaby, of Watford, 
Northampton, a family long distinguished in Northampton. 
Sir Richard was a grandson of Richard Burnaby and his 
wife Jane, daughter of Nicholas, Lord Woodhull. 


Stephen Bull’s three sons, William, John and Burnaby, 
were leaders in the province. William served as lieutenant- 
governor from 1738 to his death in 1755. He was succeeded 
by his son William, who served until the Revolution made 
other provisions. Two of his daughters married Thomas 
and John Drayton, both members of the Council. Brigadier 
General Stephen Bull, of the Revolution, and William Henry 
Drayton and John Bull, members of the Continental Con- 
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gress, were grandsons. Bull’s Bay and Bull’s Island preserve 
the name geographically. 


Dr. Henry Woodward, the first English settler in South 
Carolina, as heretofore related, lived but sixteen years in 
South Carolina after his return with the settlers of 1670, 
yet he made a lasting impression on the history of South 
Carolina. Although the last of his descendants of the name 
Woodward was a great-granddaughter who married Stephen 
Bull, of Sheldon, a great-grandson of Stephen Bull, he has 
many distinguished descendants on female lines—governors, 
United States senators, congressmen, judges, soldiers, bishops 
and other clergy, college presidents, editors and authors. 
But in those sixteen years of his life in South Carolina 
he led traders from Charles Town far into the forests of 
the Southwest and established a trade and friendship with 
the Indians that rapidly brought wealth to the settlement 
and laid the foundations of the great wealth of the province, 
but of even greater future value was the introduction of 
Madagascar rice culture into South Carolina by Dr. Wood- 
ward about 1682. 


One of the women who came in the Carolina has left a 
considerable impress on South Carolina. She was Affra 
Harleston, daughter of John Harleston, of Malling in the 
county of Essex, of a distinguished English family. Affra 
married John Coming, mate of the Carolina, in 1672. The 
proprietors regarded Coming very highly and soon gave 
him command of the Blessing, one of their ships in trade. 
Within the next three years he brought several servants into 
South Carolina for which he received the allotment of 
land allowed for each servant, which added to that allowed 
for the arrival of his wife and himself, amounted to nearly 
fourteen hundred acres. He also got a town lot in Charles 
Town. He then engaged in planting and was soon rich. He 
was named the Duke of Albemarle’s deputy in May, 1691, 
and so served to his death. At the making of his will in 
1694 he owned 1338 acres of land just outside of the original 
borders of Charles Town, as laid out in 1672, that he willed 
to his widow. She died in 1699 and left 17 acres between 
what later became St. Philip Street on the east and Coming 
Street on the west and between Beaufain on the south and 
Calhoun on the north, to the Church of England in Charles 
Town for a glebe. One block, bounded by Beaufain, St. 
Philip, Wentworth and Coming streets, subsequently fell 
to St. Michael’s Church and, with the exception of two lots 
sold by the Church, was leased out nearly two centuries 
ago and the lot holders had been paying annual quit rents 
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to the Church until about forty years ago when the lot on 
which the Memminger School stood was sold to the city, 
but there still remains a rich income to the Church from 
quit rents on the remaining lots. 


The land beyond the glebe and two plantations on the 
Cooper River, Comingtee and Blessing, and other lands were 
devised in joint tenantcy to her nephew John Harleston, of 
Dublin, son of her brother John Harleston of Malling, Essex, 
and Elias Ball, son of William Ball, of Devonshire, half 
brother of John Coming. These two young men came to 
South Carolina and took possession of the large estate that 
they had inherited and their descendants have ever since 
been outstanding in the province and the State. 


The land west of Coming Street was laid out as an addi- 
tion to Charles Town and called Harlestonburgh. Mrs. 
Coming had an uncle, Robert Harleston, who with his wife, 
Jane Dauthen, were co-heirs of Philip Wentworth, of Malling, 
Essex, so the principal street through the new village was 
called Wentworth, while the dividing street between the 
glebe and Harlestonburgh was called Coming. The eastern 
boundary street of the glebe was given the name of the only 
Church of England then in Charles Town, St. Philip. A 
street through a part of the glebe bears the name Glebe 
street. Grace Church stands upon a lot of the glebe. 


The first governor of South Carolina, who came from 
Bermuda with the first fleet, was Col. William Sayle, who 
had formerly been governor of Bermuda. He was at the 
time about 80 years old and died in less than a year. He 
Jeft two sons, who for a time were conspicuous in the province, 
but they left for other parts and so that family has left 
no impress on South Carolina. 


Conspicuous among the first settlers was Joseph West, a 
fermer merchant of London. When the fleet left England 
the Proprietors placed him in charge of the expedition until 
it should reach Barbadoes, where Sir John Yeamans was 
to take over. Sir John joined the expedition but went only 
as far as Bermuda, filled in a blank commission from the 
Proprietors with Sayle’s name and returned to Barbadoes. 
Upon the death of Sayle, March 4, 1671, the Grand Council, 
of which West was a member, elected him governor until 
the pleasure of the Proprietors should be known, In June, 
1671, Sir John Yeamans came to South Carolina, and as 
he held a commission as Vice-Palatine from John, Lord 
Berkeley, a Proprietor and the Palatine, he at once assumed 
a place on the Grand Council. When the Proprietors learned 
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of the death of Sayle they issued a commission as governor 
to Yeamans on December 26, 1671. The commission arrived 
in April following and Sir John superseded West on April 
19, 1672. Sir John died in August, 1674, and the Council 
again elected West governor until the Proprietors should 
be heard from. The Proprietors had, in the preceding April, 
created West a landgrave and commissioned him to succeed 
Yeamans as governor, but the commission did not arrive 
until after Yeamans’ death. West was allowed to serve to 
October, 1682—over eight years—when the Proprietars 
superceded him by Landgrave Joseph Morton, who had lately 
settled in South Carolina, after being made a landgrave on 
condition that he settle in the province. Morton was sup- 
planted in August, 1684, by Sir Richard Kyrle. Sir Richard 
died before the month was out and again the Grand Council 
elected West—on the 30th of August. He resigned on the 
Ist of July, 1685, and removed to New York, where he died. 


Although only one man, James Glen, has served longer as 
governor of South Carolina, Joseph West has left no impress 
on South Carolina. 


There was another West in that first fleet-—Samuel West. 
He was from County Cambridge; England. He was for 
some years a member of the Grand Council. He left a son 
Samuel, who had several children. One daughter married 
Henry Toomer and descendants have played a prominent 
part in the history of South Carolina. Another daughter 
married Thomas Elliott, son of the first William Elliott, 
and has had numerous descendants in South Carolina, in- 
cluding Capt. Barnard Elliott, of the Continental Line of 
South Carolina. 


No known lists of the settlers who came in the Albemarle 
and the Port Royal have been preserved, but I have been 
able to identify fifty-eight others, including Governor Sayle 
and Dr. Woodward already discussed. In issuing warrants 
for lands to settlers for the twenty years succeeding the 
arrival of the first fleet the Grand Council, in most instances, 
specified the date of arrival of the grantee, and those who 
came in the first fleet are so identified. Governor Sayle 
brought three negroes with him, a man, his wife and their 
son. 


Recurring to the matter of the Proprietors’s desire to have 
high class, well-to-do settlers, Lord Ashley wrote from Exeter 
House, December 16, 1671, to Captain Halsted, captain of 
the Carolina: 
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“T would have you in all the places where you shall touch 
to encourage men of Estates to remove into Carolina. But 
forbeare to invite the poorer sort yet a while, for wee finde 
our selves mightily mistaken in endeavouring to gett a great 
Number of poore People there it being substantiall men and 
theire Familyes, that must make the Plantation which will 
stock the Country with Negroes, Cattle and other Necessarys, 
Whereas others relye and eate upon us.” 


By their liberal concessions in land grants, their public 
offices with rich perquisites and the titles of nobility which 
they were authorized to create, the Proprietors very soon 
realized the wishes of Lord Ashley. The warrants for lands 
so accurately give us the dates and financial conditions of 
new arrivals that I am able to name some of the settlers 
who came in after the first settlement and almost immediately 
became leaders in the young province, or have left their 
impress on this State and this nation. 


One of the earliest men of importance to arrive later in 
1670 was John Godfrey, from Barbadoes. He had business 
connections with three sons of Sir John Colleton, deceased: 
Sir Peter Colleton and Landgraves Thomas and James Col- 
leton. Together they received 3410 acres and Godfrey him- 
self received grants for over 1000 acres for arrival of him- 
self and wife and two sons and about a dozen servants. . 
He was appointed deputy to the Earl of Craven, in May, 
1671, and served on the Grand Council to his death in 1690. 
During the absence of Governor West between April 27th 
and June 12, 1675, he, as president of the Council, acted 
as governor. One of his daughters married Dr. Henry 
Woodward, who has already been discussed, and so the 
many distinguished descendants of Woodward are also de- 
scendants of John Godfrey and so are many others, descend- - 
ants of sons and of other daughters. 


A settler who came in February, 1671, has left an un- 
usual heritage. That was John Maverick. In 1772 Samuel 
Maverick, a descendant, married Lydia Turpin, a descendant 
of Thomas Turpin, who had also come to South Carolina 
in February, 1671. After the Revolution they moved up 
to the new settlement of Anderson. A grandson of that 
couple, Samuel A. Maverick, was admitted to the bar in 
Columbia in 1829, and in 1835 went to Texas and settled 
in San Antonio. In 1845, while temporarily residing on 
Matagorda Bay, a neighbor owed him $1200. and paid him 
with 300 cows at $4.00 each. There was no market for 
them, so he put them in charge of a negro family. Eight 
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years later the herd still containing no more than 400 was 
removed to Conquista near San Antonio, but Mr. Maverick’s 
negroes did not improve as cattle ranchers and many of 
the calves strayed off and were not branded. Other ranchers 
guessed that all unbranded cattle were Maverick’s and so, 
in time, the name became applied throughout Texas and the 
far West to all unbranded cattle. There is a Maverick Street 
in Charleston to remind that the family name did not orig- 
inate in Texas where young Maury Maverick has been mayor 
of San Antonio and has served a term in Congress, a parti- 
san of President Roosevelt. 


In 1672 Robert Gibbes arrived in South Carolina from 
Barbadoes. He was a native of Sandwich in St. Peter’s 
Parish, Kent, England, and was born January 9, 1744/5. 
His parents were Robert and Mary (Coventry) Gibbes, both 
of substantial families of Kent. They removed to Barbadoes 
in 1648. There are descendants in that island now and 
Gibbes tombstones and monuments were seen there a few 
years ago by Dr. Robert W. Gibbes and Mr. John P. 
Thomas, Jr. 


Robert Gibbes received grants to much land in South 
Carolina and was soon a leader in the public life of the 
province. He was sheriff of Berkeley County, which ecar- 
ried with it the chief judgeship of the province, before 
1684, and held that office for several years. Again, in 
1692, he was commissioned to the same office by the Grand 
Council. In January, 1699, he was commissioned as a Lord 
Proprietor’s deputy which automatically put him on the 
Grand Council. Upon the death of Governor Tynte, June 
20, 1710, the Council elected Gibbes to succeed him and he 
served to April 2, 1712, when Charles Craven, brother of 
Lord William Craven, a Proprietor, arrived and superseded 
him. He died June 24, 1715. 


Other arrivals in 1672 were Teige and Elizabeth Cantey 
and their sons, William and George, and three younger chil- 
dren. Their descendants have been leaders in South Caro- 
lina in every generation since. 


In 1684 Daniel Heyward arrived in South Carolina. He 
died before the end of the year. By his will he left his sons, 
Thomas and Samuel, to the care of his brother Thomas, of 
Little Eaton near Derby in England. Thomas returned to 
South Carolina about ten years later and in 1698 was Powder 
Receiver of the province. Many of his descendants have 
been leaders in their generation, including Thomas Heyward, 
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Jr., a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
much beloved Governor D. C. Heyward of our own time. 


In 1675 Thomas Stanyarne and wife and five children 
and four white servants arrived in South Carolina from 
Barbadoes. For two centuries Stanyarnes were conspicuous 
in the history of South Carolina, but today their descendants 
are all on female lines. 


In 1677 Robert Daniell came into South Carolina. He soon 
became a Proprietor’s deputy and member of the Grand 
Council, and in 1698 was created a landgrave. In April, 
1716, he was by Governor Craven appointed Deputy Governor 
to serve in his stead until the Proprietors should act. A 
year later he was superseded by Governor Robert Johnson. 
Daniell’s Island in Wando River perpetuates his name. 


Also in 1677 came Jonah Lynch. He left two sons, John- 
sonand Thomas. Johnson had daughters only through whom 
there are many descendants. Thomas had an only son, 
Thomas, and daughters. The younger Thomas had only one 
son and several daughters. The father and son both served 
in the Continental Congress and were both members when 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted. The father 
was ill at the time of the adoption and a space was left for 
his signature between the first and third of the South Caro- 
lina signers. It is still unfilled because the elder Lynch was 
never able to go to Independence Hall and sign. His son 
tried to bring him home but he got only as far as Annapolis 
where he died. Thomas Lynch, Jr., was lost at sea in 1779, 
and left no descendants. In 1765, when the Congress on 
the Stamp Act met in New York, the elder Lynch, John Rut- 
ledge and Christopher Gadsden were delegates thereto. At 
the time an addition to Charles Town was laid off and three 
of the streets were named Rutledge, Lynch and Gadsden, 
but the monument so erected to Lynch was destroyed about 
fifty years ago by the city council when it changed the name 
to Ashley Avenue because it was feared that outsiders might 
think it had to do with lynching. 


In 1778 came, from Barbadoes, Edward and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, sons of Henry Middleton of Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England. Their first grant was for 1780 acres, on Goose 
Creek, upon which Arthur settled and named Yeshoee. He 
obtained many more acres by grant and purchase. One 
grant of 800 acres was for experiments with oil and cotton. 
In 1682 he married Mrs. Mary Smyth, widow of John Smyth 
of Booshoee Plantation on Ashley River. He was a Pro- 
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prietor’s deputy and member of the Grand Council. He 
died in 1685 leaving no children. 


Edward Middleton settled a plantation of 1680 acres on 
Goose Creek which he named The Oaks where four genera- 
tions of Middletons resided for over a century. He too was 
a Proprietor’s deputy and member of the Grand Council. 
He married in 1680 Mrs. Sarah Fowell, widow of Richard 
Fowell, of Barbadoes. He died in 1685 leaving a son, Arthur, 
who was born in 1681. He married, in 1707, Sarah Amory, 
daughter of Jonathan Amory who had been speaker of the 
Commons House of Assembly at the time of his death in 
1799. He held many public positions prior to 1711 when 
he was appointed deputy to Lord Carteret and member of 
the Grand Council, which he left in 1716 to return to the 
Commons House. In 1719 he was president of the conven- 
tion which overthrew the government of the Proprietors. 
With the establishment of the Royal Government he was 
made president of His Majesty’s Council for South Caro- 
lina, and, upon the retirement of Governor Nicholson in 
1725, he became acting governor, serving until the arrival 
of Governor Robert Johnson in 1730. By the death in 
1714 of an aunt, Mrs. Hester (Middleton) Browning, widow 
of Daniel Browning, of Crowfield Hall, Suffolk, formerly 
High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, he received Crowfield 
Hall in Suffolk. He died in 1737 leaving a very large estate. 
He left the property in England to his widow for life and 
then in tail to his son William. William, his eldest son, 
had received Crowfield of 1800 acres on Goose Creek in 
1729, and, after his marriage to Mary Izard in 1730, had 
built a magnificent brick and marble mansion surrounded 
by gardens, terraces and ornamental waters. In 1754 Wil- 
liam removed to England and took over Crowfield Hall in 
Suffolk and sold his South Carolina Crowfield. ‘The beau- 
tiful estate was kept up by its several owners for the next 
twenty years when it was rebought by Thomas Middleton, 
the eldest son of William. The freeing of the slaves after the 
Confederate War caused the abandonment of Crowfield. 
While deer hunters were camping in the house after the 
war it was accidentally burned; that is such parts as were 
of wood. The great brick and stone walls and tiled floors 
are still there. 


The other sons of Arthur Middleton, Henry and Thomas, 
have many descendants in South Carolina. Henry was the 
second president of the Continental Congress and his son 
Arthur was a Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Arthur’s son Henry was governor of South Carolina, 
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1810-1812. The first Henry was the founder and developer 
of Middleton Place in the 1740’s and ’50’s, and that estate 
has been in the hands of the family ever since. As a whole 
the Middleton family has been the most distinguished in 
the history of South Carolina; has produced more states- 
men, high ranking soldiers and naval officers, educators 
and scientists and has been the wealthiest. 


In 1675 James Moore came to South Carolina. He had 
married Margaret Berringer, daughter of Colonel Benjamin 
Berringer, of Barbadoes, whose widow married, as his second 
wife, Sir John Yeamans. He immediately took a leading 
position in the province. He acquired large acreage in the 
Goose Creek section; was a Lord Proprietor’s Deputy and 
member of the Grand Council, Receiver General, acting Chief 
Justice, and, in September, 1700, by the Grand Council, was 
elected governor upon the death of Governor Blake. In 
1702 he led an expedition against the Spaniards in St. 
Augustine. He was superseded by Sir Nathaniel Johnson 
in March, 1703. He died in 1706. His son James became 
the first governor of the province upon the overthrow of 
the Proprietors in 1719, serving to June, 1721. 


In 1681 Joseph Morton was made a landgrave and register 
on condition that he go to South Carolina and settle. He 
complied at once. He was given large grants of land be- 
cause he brought many followers and servants with him. 
He was appointed governor in 1682 and served to August, 
1684, when he was succeeded by Sir Richard Kyrle who died 
before the end of the month. In October, 1685, he came 
to the helm again by appointment of the Proprietors and 
served to November, 1686, when he was succeeded by Land- 
grave James Colleton. He died in 1690 leaving two sons, 
Joseph, who succeeded him as landgrave, and John. The 
latter removed to England and was a merchant in London. 
The second landgrave left two sons, Joseph and John. John 
succeeded his father as landgrave, and died without issue, 
the last of his name in South Carolina. One of Governor 
Morton’s daughters, Florence, has many descendants in 
South Carolina through the Warings, Elliotts, Smiths, Scotts, 
Farrs and others. 


Also in 1681 came Landgrave Daniel Axtell who had been 
made a landgrave a month after Morton. He had been a 
merchant in London. He settled a great estate just west 
of the site of the present town of Summerville. He named 
it Newington. He had lived in Stoke Newington, London. 
He died a year or two after settling here. His son Holland 
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succeeded him as landgrave, but he died unmarried between 
December 17, 1691, and May 4, 1692. Although the name 
and title died with Holland, there were four daughters who 
married here in South Carolina and through them there are 
many descendants. 


In 1683 Benjamin Blake, a brother of Robert Blake, the 
famous English admiral who humbled the great fleet of 
Spain, and himself a captain in the British Navy, came to 
South Carolina with his family and several other families. 
He settled two great plantations, Plainsfield and Pawlets. 
He was a Lord Proprietor’s deputy and member of the 
Grand Council. He died in 1689, leaving a son Joseph, 
who was appointed Sir Peter Colleton’s deputy and member 
of the Grand Council in 1692. On December 20, 1695, Gov- 
ernor Archdale, about to return to England, appointed him 
deputy governor during his absence. Later he was made 
a landgrave, and subsequently bought the proprietary share 
of Thomas Archdale, Governor Archdale’s son, and assumed 
the governorship in right of a Proprietor. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Landgrave Axtell in 1698 and died 
in 1700 leaving a son and a daughter. The son succeeded 
his father as Landgrave and Proprietor when he became 
old enough to understand. His numerous descendants in 
South Carolina have been wealthy and prominent. 


In 1683 Sir Nathaniel Johnson settled in South Carolina 
on a large estate on the Eastern Branch of Cooper River, 
which he called Silk Hope, probably as a tribute to the 
efforts of Jacques Guerard and Rene Petit to develop silk 
culture in South Carolina by bringing a small colony of 
French here for that purpose. Some years later he was 
appointed governor of the Leeward Islands and left for 
that mission. In 1702 he was commissioned governor of 
South Carolina, and took over the office in March, 1708. 
He served to November 26, 1709, when he was succeeded 
by Edward Tynte. He died July 1, 1712, and was buried 
in the graveyard at Silk Hope. His son, Robert Johnson, 
became the last Proprietary governor of South Carolina, 
serving from April 30, 1717, to December 21, 1719. He 
returned as Royal Governor on January 1, 1730, serving 
to his death, May 8, 1735. Sir Nathaniel and Governor 
Robert Johnson both have many descendants in South 
Carolina. 

Another notable arrival in 1682 was Ralph Izard, who, 
with Robert Cuthbert, came in on October 2nd. He came 
from Surrey and settled an estate in what later became St. 
James’s Parish, Goose Creek. He married the widow of the 
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first Arthur Middleton by whom he had two sons, Ralph 
and Walter, from both of whom many distinguished South 
Carolinians descend, including Ralph Izard, a grandson of 
Ralph and of Governor Robert Johnson, who was one of 
the first two United States Senators from South Carolina. 


About this time came Edmund Bellinger, who had been 
captain of a merchant ship that had traded to the West 
India islands and Charles Town. Ten years later he was 
elected to the Commons House, and in 1699 was appointed 
a Proprietor’s deputy and member of the Grand Council 
and Surveyor General. On May 7, 1699, he received a patent 
as one of the landgraves of Carolina. He died in 1706 
leaving a large family and his descendants have been out- 
standing in every generation down to our present Judge 
G. Duncan Bellinger, of the Fifth Judicial Circuit. —~ 


In June, 1684, there came to South Carolina from Dart- 
mouth, England, a man whose name is probably mentioned 
most often of all of the early settlers and that was Thomas 
Smith, later made a landgrave. With him were his wife, 
Barbara, and sons Thomas and George; his mother, Mrs. 
Joan Atkins, his half brother, Aaron Atkins and his wife; 
his half sisters Joanna and Ellen Atkins, and two servant 
girls and two man servants. He secured six hundred and 
fifty acres of land as settlers’s bounty. Barbara died two 
er three years after and in 1688 he married Sabina de 
Vignon, the widow of John d’Arssens, a Belgian nobleman 
who had settled in South Carolina in 1687. He was soon 
after created a landgrave and in May, 1693, was elected 
governor by the Grand Council. He died in office Novem- 
ber 16, 1694. His son Thomas succeeded him as landgrave, 
served on the Grand Council and married twice. He had 
ten children by each wife, three sons and seven daughters 
by the first wife and seven sons and three daughters by 
the second wife. From those twenty children there are so 
many descendants that only a few Colonial Dames in this 
State haven’t his name on their papers. His brother George 
also had many descendants. 


There were many more of the early settlers of South Caro- 
lina who played important parts in the development of the 
new country, but time has permitted discussion of only a 
few of the outstanding men of the first twenty years of 
the life of the province and a part of the heritage that they 
left to South Carolina. Enough has been shown to demon- 
strate that the Lords Proprietors secured the class of set- 
tlers that they desired, from whom they could choose suitable 
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men upon whom they could confer the titles of nobility that 
they were authoribed to confer, or appoint to the principal 
offices in their government. So well did these officers 
perform, that when the Proprietors failed in their manage- 
ment of affairs, half a century after the founding of the 
province, the people themselves were able to carry on in 
such an able and constructive manner that their right to 
a change in government was promptly recognized by the 
British Ministry. 


In that recent biographical atrocity, Mr. Rutledge of 
South Carolina, the author has this to say of the period 
when the life of Rutledge began: 


“South Carolina was already steeped in the legend that 
it was peopled by wastrel aristocrats and dissolute adven- 
turers of noble English stock. In fact, however, none of 
the eight British lords who secured the original grant from 
Charles II in 1660, nor any recognized descendant, ever set 
foot in America. No ene of noble birth, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate ...., ever lived in South Carolina.” 


South Carolina was not then, and never has been, steeped 
in any such legend. The families of that period, less than 
seventy years removed from the old country, knew exactly 
who their ancestors were; some of the younger men had 
been to England for education and many others had often 
made business trips to Great Britain, and all kept in touch 
with British relatives. Charles Town enjoyed an extensive 
trade with the old country and many trading ships and 
packets made that port and the gazettes of the period con- 
tain many lists of those who were arriving or departing. 


In stating that ‘“‘none of the eight British lords”... “nor 
any recognized descendant, ever set foot in America” Barry 
displays little knowledge of history. 


Str William Berkeley, one of the original Lord Proprietors, 
did “set foot in America.” He served as governor of Vir- 
ginia under Charles I; was displaced by Cromwell, and was 
reappointed by Charles II. He willed his share in Carolina 
to his widow who married Col. Philip Ludwell, of Virginia, 
who served as governor of South Carolina in 1692-93, and 
she accompanied him to South Carolina and they have de- 
scendants in this State today. Incidentally General Robert 
E. Lee was a descendant of Governor Ludwell. 


In 1683, John Moore, a grandson of Sir John Colleton, 
one of the eight original Proprietors, came to South Carolina 
to serve as Secretary of the province. He married here 
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Rebecca Axtell, one of the daughters of Landgrave Axtell, 
and lived here for some years. 


In 1686 Landgrave James Colleton, son of Sir John Colle- 
ton, came to South Carolina as governor thereof. He served 
until 1690 when he was supplanted by Seth Sothell, a 
Proprietor. While serving as governor James Colleton built 
a great house on his Wadboo Barony on the eastern side 
of Wadboo Creek. The foundation was of stone blocks 
cut from the marl of that locality. The British burned the 
house during the Revolution but the stone foundation is 
still intact. Governor Colleton, who died in 1706, left the 
greater part of his South Carolina property, including 
Wadboo, to his eldest son, Landgrave John Colleton. 


Landgrave John resided principally in Barbadoes but 
operated extensive plantations in South Carolina. In 1712 
he donated the land upon which the church of St. John’s 
Parish, Berkeley, was built, and gave other land for a giebe. 
By his will, proved in 1755, he left his South Carolina prop- 
erty to his second son, John Colleton. By his will the latter 
left it to his widow, Mrs. Margaret Colleton, and it was 
‘confiscated as the property of a British subject by the State 
at the close of the Revolution. 


About 1714 the third baronet and Proprietor, Sir John 
Colleton, came to South Carolina to live. He built a great 
house on his Fairlawn Barony on the Western Branch of 
the Cooper and lived there many years. His son, Hon. John 
Colleton, who began the first continuous residence of any 
of the family, predeceased him and he was succeeded in 
1754 by his grandson, Sir John Colleton, 4th baronet, who 
lived all of his life in South Carolina, except the time he 
was at school in England. He died in South Carolina in 
1777 and his body lies buried in the graveyard of the 
church of St. John’s Parish, Berkeley, the land of which 
his grandfather’s first cousin had given to the church, as 
heretofore related. Sir John was twice married. By his 
first wife, he had a daughter Louisa Carolina, who married 
Capt. Richard Graves, later an admiral, of the Royal Navy. 
Her father left Fairlawn to her and she subsequently trans- 
ferred her estates in South Carolina to her son, Samuel 
Colleton Graves, who came to South Carolina to live; mar- 
ried Susan McPherson, of this State; died in June, 1828, 
and is buried in the churchyard of St. Michael’s. They had 
a daughter, Carolina McPherson Graves, who married Loftus 
C. Clifford, of this State, where they resided for many years. 
I lived in the same house in Washington with Mrs. Clifford 
in 1895 and 1896. 
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By his second wife Sir John had a son, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy. He enlisted in the British Navy, and 
died without issue, and the bornetcy passed to a cousin, James 
Roupell Colleton, son of James Nassau Colleton and a great- 
grandson of Landgrave James Colleton, who terminated 
his connection with South Carolina in 1784 by selling his 
property here. 


A company of Scotchmen headed by Henry Erskine, third 
Baron Cardross, arrived at Charles Town, October 2, 1684. 
They soon moved on to Port Royal Island where they arrived, 
fifty-one strong, November 22, 1684, and established a town 
which they named Stuart Town. There this Scotchman of 
“noble birth” lived until August 17, 1686, when a Spanish 
expedition attacked the little village. The settlers escaped 
to the woods and the Spaniards burned the town. Lord 
Cardross reached Charles Town a few days later and soon 
after returned to Scotland. 


In 1757 Thomas Drayton, a member of his Majesty’s 
Council of South Carolina and Lady Mary (Mackenzie) 
Clarke, 2nd daughter of George, 3rd Earl of Cromartie, 
were married and this lady of “noble birth’ came to South 
Carolina and resided here the rest of her life. She bore 
a son to Drayton, October 1, 1759. Drayton died November 
11, 1760, and Lady Mary married John Ainslie, of South 
Carolina, June 17, 1762. Ainslie died in January, 1774, 
and she then married, January 16, 1776, Henry Middleton 
of South Carolina. She died November 21, 1788. 


Lady Anne Mackenzie, 3rd daughter of the Earl of Cro- 
martie and another person of “noble birth’, married another 
member of the South Carolina Council, Edmond Atkin, to 
whom she was married May 1, 1760. He died October 8, 
1761, and she next married, February 16, 1764, Dr. John 
Murray, sometime Secretary of the Province, and died in 
Charles Town, January 18, 1768. 


From June 17, 1766, to March 8, 1773, Lord Charles 
Greville Montagu, 2nd son of Robert, 3rd Duke of Man- 
chester, certainly a man of “noble birth’, served as gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. He lived in the province from 
June 17, 1766, to May 24, 1768; from November 1, 1768, 
ss hi 29, 1769, and from September 18, 1771, to March 


From June 17, 1775, to September 15, 1775, Lord William 
Campbell, 4th son of John, 4th Duke of Argyll, served as 
governor of South Carolina. His wife was Sarah Izard, 
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daughter of Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, to whom he 
was married, April 17, 1763. They had three children of 
“noble birth’, although their mother was a South Carolinian 
of a distinguished family in the province. 


After all, what is the origin of the nobility of a monarchy 
or an empire? It is based on achievement, and it is usually 
conferred by a ruler because of outstanding service to the 
ruler or to his country. 


The descendants of South Carolinians who have accom- 
plished much in their lives, have been honorable, upright, 
truthful and patriotic have as much right to pride in their 
heritage, whether any of them descend from one of the 
original Lords Proprietors or any other nobleman, or not, 
as any one else, and most people with like ancestors are 
proud of them. 
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